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latent. It is an acute premature old age. They lose flesh, be¬ 
come bloodless, are unable to sleep, find their work extremely 
irksome, cease to enjoy food, and become depressed and restless. 
Brain repair is impossible, as they are worn out. Clouston con¬ 
siders it climacteric insanity in the male, rather than senile in¬ 
sanity proper. Wii.i.iam Noyf.s. 


Sobriety in the United States.— J. J. Henley, Esq., 
local Government Inspector for Great Britain, who was recently 
sent to this country to inquire into the methods of dealing with 
the dependent classes in vogue here, has presented his report to 
Parliament, “by command of Her Majesty,” upon the poor laws 
of certain of the United States. Mr. Henley’s inquiries were con¬ 
fined largely to the older States of the Union, especially those of 
the middle and eastern portion, and, as a result of his labors, he 
concludes that we are, comparatively, a sober people. Referring 
to the close connection between the vice of drunkenness and the 
relative amount of pauperism in the United States, he says : 

“ I can hardly venture to express any opinion on this question 
from my short experience over a very limited area of that great 
country. But it is generally admitted that a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the population of prisons, lunatic asylums, and work- 
houses in this country (England) may ascribe its position directly 
or indirectly to this vice ; in some instances, the individuals alone 
being the victims, while in other cases, which I fear are too fre¬ 
quent, whole families become paupers or otherwise suffer. 

“ I was much impressed, and I confess greatly surprised, at the 
temperate habits of all persons who came within the range of my 
observations in the United States. In the railway cars, upon the 
steamers, at the hotel bars, and in the public streets, the contrast 
was in this respect most unfavorable to this country. 

“ During the period of my visit, the presidential election was 
everywhere causing the greatest excitement, processions repre¬ 
senting the two parties patrolled the streets at night with bands, 
torches, fireworks, and other electioneering devices, but on no 
occasion did I observe the least indication of the excitement 
caused by drinking, or any approach to a drunken row. Could 
any town in England have borne the same strain with a similar 
result ? ” 

I mention these facts without comment or any attempt at an 
explanation of the causes which have produced these effects. I 
do not inquire whether they may be attributed to differences in 
the climate, the laws, or the institutions of the two countries, or 
to the existence of a strong public opinion in the United States. 
Upon this question, I do not pretend to judge. As to the accu¬ 
racy of my observation, however, I may be permitted to call as a 
witness an Englishman, whose opinion will have great weight in 
this country. Dr. Bucknill, in his recent notes on American asy¬ 
lums, thus writes : 
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“ ‘ I cannot quit Boston and its kindly and cultivated folk, who 
made my visit there so happy and interesting, without bidding it 
and them a word of affectionate farewell. They love the old 
country, though they are proud of having taken the first step to 
break away from it. I was with them when they celebrated the 
centenary of Lexington, and the remembrance had no bitterness. 
And if they are proud of the past, they may well be of the pres¬ 
ent, for that day I mixed with a great crowd of 150,000 New 
Englanders, the outpourings of the city and the gathering of the 
country into the villages of Lexington and Concord, and I sought 
for, but did not discover, one man the worse for drink. In all 
that vast crowd, which I may even fairly call a mob, for it was a 
most disorderly assembly, there were no drunkards nor roughs, 
and the only policemen to be seen were a few fat slouching fel¬ 
lows round the President, who could not, however, prevent the 
mob from stealing his train, so that he had to wait for another. 
If there had been the average English element of roughs and 
drunkards, such a crowd must have ended in a riot, for the people 
did just what they pleased without interference. They climbed 
on and jumped off the roofs of railway trains, clambered in at the 
car windows, rode on the cow catchers, surged over the roads and 
through the processions, and yet all in good temper, and stopping 
short of any positive mischief. All the day long 1 saw no quarrel 
or fight, heard no angry words even, there were no breaches of 
the people’s peace, and the behavior of this curious crowd was to 
me the strongest revelation of what sobriety, culture, and self- 
respect may attain to in the deepest and thickest layers of the 
population.’ ” Cari.os F. MacDonai.ii. 


Mechanical Restraint in the Treatment of the Insane. 

—The Committee on Lunacy, in their report to the State Board 
of Public Charities, Pennsylvania, 1885, aptly say: 

“ Mechanical restraints have been abundantly proven to be 
worse than useless, having been abolished altogether in some hos¬ 
pitals, with the happiest results. They are usually irritating and 
degrading to the insane and complicate the treatment. But they 
cannot be dispensed with unless the corps of attendants is ample; 
and we have hesitated to insist on absolute abandonment in the hos¬ 
pitals of the State. They are, however, more and more, working 
their own way out. It is not many years since this was a common 
mode of treatment. That there is a rapid diminution in the hos¬ 
pitals of this State is evidenced by the fact that, at the close of 
this year, with a resident population of 4,482, there were but 26 
patients under mild forms of mechanical restraint—a little more 
than one-half of one per cent. Last year there were 38, out of a 
population of 4,105.” 

An interesting feature of the lunacy committee’s report is an 
appended paper upon “ Progress and Pendencies in Care and 
Treatment of Insane During the Past Year,” as shown by ‘‘the 



